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THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
GRADUATION DAY 
ADDRESS, 1955 


G. T. ALLEY 


As one who had something to do with the setting up of the Library 
School ten years ago, it falls to my lot today to give an account of 
what has been done in that time and perhaps say a word or two about 
the future. 


On the 18th February 1946, in this room, I remember welcoming 
with Miss Mary Parsons, the School’s first Director, the first students 
for the professional course. Including those who are now to receive 
their diplomas or certificates and to whom I tender my congratulations 
and best wishes, there have been 189 students at the full courses of 
the School, including two from overseas, one from Pakistan, and one, 
Mr. Koh, who is with us today, from the Republic of South Korea. 


This address was given at the Library School graduation ceremony on 
17th November 1955. 
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THE NEED FOR THE SCHOOL 


It might be interesting to look briefly at the main reasons for the 
setting up of the Library School. There was first of all in the years 
1944 and 1945 that urge which nations and individuals felt to 
re-construct, to build—a very natural and good thing which could be 
regarded as one of the positive by-products of war itself. During that 
war, as I suppose in no other before it, there had been an immense 
pressure on the individual to learn the intricate and increasingly 
difficult job of being a successful soldier, sailor, or airman. Schools 
of instruction, courses of training, classes, discussions, these were the 
order of the day. How natural then that a favourable climate existed 
in 1945 for the setting up of new schools—for carpenters, plumbers, 
teachers, and, yes, for librarians 

By 1945, and even much earlier, the stream of library development 
in New Zealand had deepened and widened. Public libraries were 
opening their doors and their windows to the healthy air of 
‘freeness’, the Country Library Service with the School Library Service 
had become established. University libraries had emerged from their 
earlier stage of part-time management and limited staffs, and special 
libraries were beginning to mark out their own field of service and 
to develop it. The combined effect of these things, with the activity 
of the New Zealand Library Association, meant that there was a 
steadily expanding area of library services seriously under-manned, 
and a need for a more radical solution to the question of recruitment 
and training than had been found hitherto. 

Existing methods of training before 1945 were—except for the 
lucky few who could go to an overseas library school—two in number. 
A student could study for and take the examinations of the Library 
Association, London. The syllabi for these examinations have naturally 
been designed to meet the needs of librarians in the United Kingdom. 
In the technical parts of the syllabi, in classification and cataloguing 
and in some of the bibliography work, students in New Zealand 
could and did achieve a reasonable standard of work, and _ they 
acquired some competence in some fields. In other fields, such as 
the study of library administration, the value of the examinations was 
less, because of lack of first-hand knowledge by students in most cases 
of the systems being studied. From 1942 the New Zealand Library 
Association has conducted its own training programme leading to the 
Certificate. This programme, designed in large part by Miss E. J. 
Carnell, offered a course of training rather than a system of examina- 
tions, although written tests, a pass in each of which was compulsory, 
were a feature of it. By 1944 it was clear that the New Zealand 
training course, from which so much had been expected, could not 
provide the base for our widened library commitments. We were 
not attracting enough new people to the profession, and the few 
librarians available to carry out the work of tutoring were being 
severely taxed in carrying out this work at a time when their own 
libraries gave them more than enough to think about. To provide 
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a ‘net’ increase in numbers then, and a growing core of trained 
pesple themselves able to help with the Association’s training course, 
a library school seemed to be needed. 

Another reason for the Library School, which seemed to us valid 
in 1944, was that training, which could be done locally, was a way 
of making the fullest and most economical use of the imports of 
books, the raw material, as it were, of library service. Times change 
and the prosperity of the country varies, but to those who remember 
the need to justity imports of books and periodicals, especially from 
dollar sources, the argument that the fullest use can be made of a 
given quantity of overseas exchange for books and periodicals by 
making it available to libraries is still a cogent one, and the fact that 
skilled use of the material imported will depend on the kind of 
trained staff using it seems clear. 

In the first and critical years of the School we were very lucky 
to have Miss Mary Parsons, who was Director of the United States 
Information Library in Wellington. Surely here was a handsome entry 
in the credit side of the world-wide movement of people that was a 
feature of the last war. With her long experience of library schools, 
including the setting up of a school in Paris after the 1914-18 war, 
Miss Parsons brought her deep understanding of the true objectives 
of library work and the encouragement of her quiet optimism. It 
remained for an arrangement acceptable to the two Governments 
concerned to be worked out whereby Miss Parsons could be released 
for the time necessary to plan and organize the Library School. 
This was done and, hampered as it was and still is in many ways by 
considerations of time and space, the School began in earnest in 
February 1946. 

In the setting up of library schools elsewhere, and notably in the 
United States, there has often been a pattern of development through 
which the school has begun in close association with an existing 
library, and has been later taken over by a university. In our own 
case it was obvious that whatever might be possible in the future in 
having the School attached to a constituent college of the University 
of New Zealand, present circumstances in the university itself and 
the need for quick action made it impossible to begin the school at 
all unless it could be administered by a library or a library service. 
The New Zealand Library Association endorsed in February 1945 a 
plan for the development of a national library service on the basis of 
the existing Country Library Service, and included in the plan was the 
Library School. Much was possible at the important beginning stages 
from this arrangement. Flexibility, so necessary at all stages in a 
training programme, is vital at the outset. Arrangements were made 
relatively speedily for the secondment of staff to the United States 
Information Library as part return for the services of Miss Parsons 
as Director of the School, funds were provided for necessary equip- 
ment and furniture, and, very important, the principle was established 
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and backed by an appropriation of Parliament, that students acc :ptu 
for the School should receive allowances for living costs. 


THE SCHOOL’s PRODUCT 


It seemed to me that Miss Parsons in her address of welcome to 
the first year’s class in 1946 expressed admirably the concepts of 
librarianship which she was to develop and foster in the School. 
She told us, some of you will recall, of three stages of librarianship 
which she thought were clearly marked. The first was that of the 
scholar-librarian who, without more modern aids and systems, by 
sheer knowledge of his collection gave a highly personal and most 
valuable service. His books were about him in places he knew, and 
he knew nearly all, if not all, of his books. His collection was not 
yet overpoweringly large, and his borrowers were rather less in 
number than nowadays. As collections grew and borrowers increased, 
system and routine had to be developed, to the extent that a quite 
different type of librarian emerged, the one, | am afraid, that gave 
rise to the incredible saying, ‘the librarian who reads is lost’. It is 
tempting to exaggerate the inhuman qualities of this paragon of 
library ‘science’, the systematic reducer of intangibles to notations, 
tracings, and routines; but while we should guard against losing sight 
from the first two stages—scholarship from the first, method from 
the second—was added to the concept of community service through 
books and other printed material, community being the community 
of people in a city or a town, or a community of individuals involved 
in a common end, such as a school, an institution for scientific 
research, or a university. 





It will be agreed, I think, that the school, to justify itself, should 
not have tried solely to produce librarians interested in and capable 
of carrying out technical duties. Indeed it would be difficult to sustain 
the case for spending a full year of a university graduate’s time in 
of our ends in the means of attaining them, we can remember still 
that librarians and library users owe a good deal to the Melville 
Deweys of the profession. In the third stage of librarianship something 
learning the rudiments of the technical side of librarianship, when 
so many examples are before us of good cataloguers and classifiers 
who have succeeded in that work without library school training, and, 
it must be admitted, examples exist of those who have had formal 
training in these subjects and yet are not good at carrying out the 
work involved in them. It has been a difficult course to steer, but 
I think each of those who have had the charge of the School, Miss 
Parsons, Miss Bateson, and Mr. Macaskill, has kept the balance 
between so many conflicting interests, and has had in mind the purpose 
of the school, to produce librarians for professional work—people 
capable of building as well as carpentering, and even the occasional 
architect. It is more than usually difficult in this country for this to 
be done, for we support only one school, whereas diverse needs exist 
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ERRATUM 


A misprint appeared on page 236 of New Zealand Libraries 
December 1955. Members are asked to correct their copies by pasting 
the section below over the lower half of the page. 


rise to the incredible saying, ‘the librarian who reads is lost’. It is 
tempting to exaggerate the inhuman qualities of this paragon of 
library ‘science’, the systematic reducer of intangibles to notations, 
tracings, and routines; but while we should guard against losing sight 
of our ends in the means of attaining them, we can remember still 
that librarians and library users owe a good deal to the Melville 
Deweys of the profession. In the third stage of librarianship something 
from the first two stages—scholarship from the first, method from 
the second—was added to the concept of community service through 
books and other printed material, community being the community 
of people in a city or a town, or a community of individuals involved 
in a common end, such as a school, an institution for scientific 
research, or a university. 

It will be agreed, | think, that the school, to justify itself, should 
not have tried solely to produce librarians interested in and capable 
of carrying out technical duties. Indeed it would be difficult to sustain 
the case for spending a full year of a university graduate’s time in 
learning the rudiments of the technical side of librarianship, when 
sO many examples are before us of good cataloguers and classifiers 
who have succeeded in that work without library school training, and, 
it must be admitted, examples exist of those who have had formal 
training in these subjects and yet are not good at carrying out the 
work involved in them. It has been a difficult course to steer, but 
I think each of those who have had the charge of the School, Miss 
Parsons, Miss Bateson, and Mr. Macaskill, has kept the balance 
between so many conflicting interests, and has had in mind the purpose 
of the school, to produce librarians for professional work—people 
capable of building as well as carpentering, and even the occasional 
architect. It is more than usually difficult in this country for this to 
he done, for we support only one school, whereas diverse needs exist 
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here just as in much larger countries, but they can be met there by 


providing different kinds of training in different schools. 


In the first years of its life, the School was able to draw upon an 
accumulated potential of students who, for one reason or another— 
the war, the lack of a library school to enable them to enter library 
work with the kind of training they felt to be adequate—had not 
finally decided to become librarians. This reserve was in both quantity 
and quality and has given an important yield in terms of library 
service, more than exceeding our hopes. Graduates of the School are 
chief librarians of three city public libraries, and many ‘pillar’ positions 
in public, university, special libraries, and in the National Library 
Service are held by them, and the third director of the Library 
School is himself a member of that first class of 1946. It has been a 
notable accession of strength for which we have all been grateful. 

After its first years the School in its recruitment has, with a few 
exceptions, followed the pattern of admitting those who have come 
more directly from their university courses. The rate of entry of new 
people in library work has been smaller, but again they have been 
most welcome, especially when they have remained for a period of 
years in library work. 

The School has been able to go a reasonable distance in carrying 
out an early hope, that the NZLA Training Course might be helped. 
This has been done in several ways. Quite important has been the 
vigorous way in which library school graduates have tackled the jobs of 
tutoring, examining, and supervising reading records in the Associa- 
tion’s course. It would be fair to say that the course could not have 
been maintained at the level and the volume it has reached without 
that help. A few years ago a very important step was taken when 
the Association requested that Part II of its General Training Course 
he given at the Library School in the form of a six weeks’ course. 
Ihe Minister of Education agreed, and since 1952 the course has 
been held in January and February of each year. Again, allowances 
have been paid to students accepted for the course, and this form of 
government aid to the training programme has been of great value 
to many library authorities. The School has also given short courses 
for librarians in smaller libraries, and one for librarians in govern- 
ment departmental libraries. It has also helped in the work of organiz- 
ing and giving courses to teacher-librarians. It is still a criticism, I am 
afraid, of the arrangements we have been able to make for housing 
the school, and for staffing it, that too much of the work of carrying 
out these desirable, even essential, extra tasks has fallen on the 
shoulders of a few people. 


SHORTCOMINGS AND DIFFICULTIES 


Looking to the future, in the light of the experience of the first 
ten years, I find that our shortcomings fall under at least five headings. 
We are not attracting enough students to the School, and not enough 
men; some of those who have attended the School have not stayed 
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long enough in library work; we still have not nearly enough Library 
School people in charge of smaller and medium sized public libraries; 
we need more short courses for the librarians of country libraries; 
and the School needs to fulfil more adequately its function of research 
and evaluation at the post-graduate stage. 

Our average of 18.9 students each year is a crude arithmetical 
one and the picture is distorted by the relatively higher numbers in 
the first two years. The figure of 30 students each year, originally 
set down, would still seem to be the desirable one in view of the 
needs of libraries and the length of service given after Library School. 
What can be done about it? It is clear that library work as a career 
has very severe competition, notably from the teaching profession, 
where the salary ceiling is slightly higher and substantially broader. 
There are many more positions in the salary range of £950-£1,200 p.a. 
in teaching, and it is to teaching that the great majority of graduates 
need to go, of course, but a small proportion, greater than at present, 
is needed in this essential work of library service. | think we need 
to have our salary scales more in line with the teaching profession, 
and that it would not be unreasonable to be able to provide, as is 
done comparably on present teaching scales, for a good library 
assistant with a degree and Library School training to reach the 
middle level of approximately £940 p.a. after, say, ten years of 
service. At present there are numerous graduates of the School re- 
ceiving more than that in salary, some considerably more, but this is 
because they have moved into higher positions, many of which may 
not soon become vacant again. It is especially necessary that we 
consider this point if we wish to keep an adequate number of men 
interested in library work. After eight years of the School it was 
found that of 50 men who had attended, 40 were still at work. Of 112 
women, 58 remained. This does seem to bear out the statement of 
Mr. Collins in discussing men and women librarians in his Presidential 
address to the Library Association in 1950 ‘that on the whole men 
give more stability to a staff’. 

Irrespective of the question of salaries and conditions, however, 
the public estimation of the kind of library service being given, its 
worth to the community, must affect the number and the quality of 
the people willing to do this work. The teaching profession has now 
gained the full respect of the community, which is prepared to reward 
it reasonably and makes efforts to attract young people to it. Not 
very long ago this was not so. Professor Findlay, of Manchester 
University, has told the story of the bishop, paying a visit to a vicar 
and asking, ‘And who was that nice looking boy who cleaned my 
bocts this morning?’ “That, my lord, was the teacher.” 

To many of us it has teen disappointing that the span of life— 
as practising librarians—of some of those who were trained at the 
School has not been greater. There are now, happily, signs that the 
agreement to work for at least three years, a moral one fundamentally 
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as binding as any legal covenant, is being regarded more seriously. 
I speak, of course, of a very complicated and thorny subject—the 
right—some may regard is as a duty—of a woman to be released 
from any undertaking that conflicts with her status when she becomes 
a married person. There must be a reasonable attitude to this question, 
and nobody, I feel, would want to impose hardship or cause emotional 
strain. It has simply been a case of a minority of the women students 
leaving the profession to be married considerably before the time to 
which they had agreed to remain had elapsed. Here there may be 
something in the nature of a revenge for earlier exploitation of women 
in libraries. Who that heard it can forget the classic phrase of Miss 
Carnell in 1940 when, describing salaries, conditions, and recruitment 
policy in New Zealand and in England, she spoke of women remaining 
in their badly paid jobs until marriage released them, and being 
paid ‘partly with cash, partly with hope’. Now that the allowances 
as a student, and the salary at least for three years after, are reason- 
able, it is surely the duty of each person who accepts a place at the 
School to make no plans that would render the fulfilment of the 
undertaking impossible. I think that if we really hold to our belief 
in full equality of men and women we should regard the whole 
matter from that point of view. 


In the smaller public libraries in the last few years there have been 
some remarkable results achieved by library school people. But not 
enough, not nearly enough such libraries have been able to have 
trained librarians. It is always going to be difficult to persuade 
younger graduates to accept the more lonely and possibly less 
stimulating life of a country town for a number of years. Wheat and 
wool, turnips and grass, don’t often win against the lure of the city 
chamber music society and the atmosphere of the coffee house. To 
make some more equality possible we need, of course, to be working 
now constantly for larger units of service in country districts, thus 
making it possible for larger staffs to be working together in a 
common job. We need to have salaries, as a matter of course, equated 
with those of the workers in city jobs, instead of, as at present, having 
them lower automatically. 

The next ten years will surely see a start being made on the proper 
housing of the National Library Service. Plans for additional short 
courses and for specialist training will probably have to wait until 
room can be found, not only for additional students, but also for the 
staff needed to give them training. 

My last point concerns the function of the School not yet developed 
—its use as a research institution. Something of this kind had a 
beginning when Miss Miriam Tompkins was here and called a number 
of Wellington librarians together at the School for discussion of her 
survey of public libraries. Much more of this kind of thing could be 
done, if not at first very often, then regularly. If we are to justify 
ourselves as a profession in this calling which, although no one has 
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mastered it completely, is as yet not fully recognized as a profession, 
we must concentrate on agreement about objectives, this being an 
important criterion of any profession. Agreement involves thought, 
work, and discussion. There would seem to be a part here for the 
Library School to play. 


THE LEVEL OF REFERENCE 
WORK IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


C. W. TOLLEY 


IN the following I wish to look at the level of reference service that 
a large public library should give to its inquirers, and which it should 
not attempt to exceed. Various other matters are touched on in order 
to give a fuller picture. Naturally, a reference section cannot be 
abstracted from the public library in which it functions, nor am | 
implying that it can function independently. Several views I have 
heard expressed, probably no more final than mine, were the occasion 
of this article. 

Modern conceptions of reference service have been slow to 
develop. For very good reasons the emphasis in the recent past has 
been on “free and lending.” Free libraries, trained staff, library co- 
operation and, latterly, regionalism, have been, and still are, matters 
of prime interest. Reference work still appears to be regarded some- 
what in the nature of a supererogation so that reference sections are 
not entirely sure what they should be aiming at. The mention of 
reference work in Basic Standards for New Zealand Libraries 1952! 
reads almost like an afterthought. Nevertheless, few will be brash 
enough to disagree with the claim that it is a fundamental element of 
library service to furnish information, and to make a provision for 
personal assistance to inquirers. 

Nor has the public been induced to use fully the reference services 
that are available. The situation in the United States is revealing, and 
there is no reason to doubt that a similar situation exists here. ‘Only 
a tiny minority in a random sample of the adult population interviewed 
for the Public Library Inquiry indicated that they would turn to the 
public library as a source of information . . ..* Given better facilities, 
and without librarians falling into the excesses of library evangelism, 
a larger number of the general public for whom the public library 
exists could be encouraged to turn to the library for information and 
assistance in reading. It should be recognized, however, that there are 
limitations upon the kinds of information that can be given by the 
library, and that frequently there are alternative ways of finding the 
information one wants. 
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The view that the librarian takes of the objectives of his library will 
obviously affect the reference sectiun and its place in the library. If 
he conceives of the library as an agency for mass entertainment, the 
reference section will be as starved as Oliver Twist. On the other 
hand, he may regard the library as having some educational function, 
and as being a place to which people are encouraged to turn for 
information and assistance in their reading; in which case the refer- 
ence section is more likely to be treated as a favourite nephew. If, 
however, the librarian treats his library as a temple of learning, and 
takes his custodial duties too seriously, his staff probably will be busily 
employed in finding things to do. 

But it is not enough for the librarian simply to assume that assist- 
ance should be given to readers, and to leave to his staff the respon- 
sibility of finding time to give casual help. The practice of giving 
personal assistance must be accepted as being part of a library’s 
function, and there should be administrative provision in the way 
of trained staff and organized facilities, so that the service can operate 
properly. “This is not to imply that the reference service of a library 
need necessarily be organized into a separate department. Reference 
work may be done in conjunction with other library activities such 
as circulation, but the particular pattern of organization is of less 
consequence than the fact that some torm of specific administrative 
provision is made for the furnishing of information to readers.” 
Some have stressed the close connection between ‘reference’ and 
‘lending’ on the grounds that reference work usually results in the 
borrowing of library material by the enquirer. But this is only partly 
true. Some reference work results in lending; some reference work 
ends when the information required is supplied. The extent to which 
the latter kind of reference work is done depends upon the extent to 
which the library is prepared to act as a general information centre. 
FINDING THE LEVEL 

What level of reference service should a large public library give? 
One library may give a better kind of service in, for example, the 
commercial field, than another library; nevertheless, one can ask 
what is the level at which the service as a whole should operate, and 
which it should not attempt to exceed. I would suggest that public 
libraries should endeavour to serve general interests rather than special 
interests. This may appear to be an obvious aim, but it certainly is 
not always implied in discussions on public library functions and 
policy. The following quotation is only one of many that could he 
cited. ‘Nowadays the specialist is forced, by rapid technical develop- 
ment and competition, to revise the studies of his earlier years in 
order to maintain his professional status . . . the public library is 
best suited to cater for his need.’ Library literature is full of well- 

meaning expressions that don’t mean anything. There are those who 

talk glibly about ‘research,’ and confuse scholarship with the fact- 

finding techniques employed in reference work. The ability to find a 

particular piece of information, which involves using reference tools 
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in a Certain way, and a knowledge of the resources of a library, is 
not a mark of scholarship, but the attribute of any good reference 
assistant. Neither is it a characteristic of reference work in New 
Zealand public libraries, if one gives words their full weight, that ‘the 
reference librarian becomes the confidant of historians and other 
researchers, to be consulted not merely about the books available, 
but for his own learning.” But more about this later. The so-called 
‘scholarly’ approach is common to much American writing on refer- 
ence work in public libraries. The result is never enlightening. In 
fact, it does seem to be singularly inappropriate to link research and 
scholarship to public libraries at all. This is not to be taken in any 
sense derogatory to public libraries. It simply means that public 
libraries are organized on a different level. 

C. F. McCombs, writing in the symposium The reference function 
of the library, distinguishes between two kinds or levels of reference 
service, namely, ‘popular’ and ‘learned.’ ‘At one end is the scholar, 
the specialist, the trained investigator. . . . at the other is the average 
man or woman . . .“ He would reserve the main reference collections 
(in institutions like the New York Public Library) for scholars and 
specialists, and provide a ‘popular’ reference library for ordinary 
members of the public. Presumably, and here Mr. McCombs is silent, 
ordinary run-of-the-mill public libraries that do not possess valuable 
special collections and that are without experience of the concomitant 
routines and reference work, would simply run ‘popular’ reference 
libraries. | think Mr. McCombs has drawn a useful distinction, and 
one which I am following. His distinction between ‘popular’ and 
‘learned’ applies pretty well to our kind of public library development 
in New Zealand. Our public libraries are primarily ‘popular’ libraries, 
and they serve general rather than specialist interests. This is the milieu 
of the public library, and it is governed by the public that it serves. 
Specialist interests should be served by the libraries organized for 
that purpose. 


BUYING THE MATERIALS 


The role of the public library is clearly seen in its book buying 
policy. A reference service cannot operate properly unless the library 
possesses a good book stock that is regularly added to, and a com- 
prehensive collection of reference tools which are backed up by a 
judicious selection of serials. It is axiomatic in reference work that 
the province of the reference assistant consists of the entire resources 
of the library. In public libraries books are selected with an eye to 
their potential use either by the reference staff or by borrowers. 
Generally speaking, selection is not made with any one particular 
class of borrowers in mind as in special libraries, but for the large 
number of classes that comprise the reading public and, being public 
libraries, there is always an upper limit to what is bought. ‘Such-and- 
such a book is not public library material,’ or, ‘That book is too 
specialized for public library use,’ are common expressions and recog- 
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nitions of the public library's role. What is important is not that this 
upper limit might vary a little in certain subjects from one library to 
the next, but that there is a distinct range within which public libraries 
buy. An objection may be raised that public libraries should always 
buy standard works. This is held to be a truism by many librarians. 
But the term ‘standard work’ only means something when it relates 
to a specific subject, for example, a standard work on the Crimean 
war from the English point of view. Even so, the term is a relative 
one, relative to the class of reader for whom the particular work is 
designed. Some uses of the term are unambiguous, for example, the 
definitive edition of the text of Keats’s poems or the biography of 
Henry Fielding by F. H. Dudden. On the other hand a ‘standard 
work’ in science may apply equally to an explanation for the layman, 
a student’s text, or to a monograph for a research scientist. Again, the 
‘standard work’ on a particular subject may well be in any one of a 
number of foreign languages. A public library does not buy a book 
merely because it is a ‘standard work, but because it 
fits into a specific subject collection, the extent and upper 
level of which is determined primarily by the reading public. An even 
clearer indication of the level of public library buying is to be seen 
in the kinds of serials subscribed to. Specialist interests require 
technical and scholarly journals. A search through the Union list of 
serials in New Zealand libraries shows that, with few exceptions 
public libraries subscribe to serials of a general nature. On the strengtin, 
then, of its buying policy, it would be virtually impossible for a public 
library to serve specialist interests. 

It also follows that a public library is under no obligation to develop 
material on a subject so exhaustively that it becomes a research 
collection, by which I mean a collection where a fairly exhaustive 
investigation can be carried out. This does not rule out the desir- 
ability of any individual library developing collections (taking into 
account the resources of other local libraries) on subjects that follow 
the cultural, commercial, or industrial needs of the particular city. 
There do happen to be a few valuable collections of books, acquired 
largely by accident, in our public libraries, but these are not the 
blessings they may appear. The possession of incunabula or of an 
important rare item may give complacent satisfaction, but such 
material requires a degree of care and servicing that does not readily 
fit into the pattern of public library administration. Nor should col- 
lections of New Zealand material be allowed to compete with national 
collections. It is questionable, in fact, whether, in such a small country, 
rare and valuable material should remain in the custody of public 
libraries and dispersed throughout the country instead of contributing 
eventually to that insubstantial tower, our National Library. 


ALLOWING FOR EXPANSION 


As our public libraries grow larger they are able usually to raise 
the standard of their existing routines and services and offer additional 
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services. Given adequate finance, size has an important bearing « 
what a library is able to do, particularly through the employment ¢ 
qualified staff. But many people are given to assume that a lary 
public library approximates in some fashion to a special library becaug 
of its size, the extensive nature of its resources, and the satisfacton 
service that is given on the level of general interests. They may mak 
demands that exceed the limits of the library both with regard 
the upper level of its stock, and of staff experience. Nevertheless, the 
function of the public library is clear. Primarily, it should give the 
best possible service to the general public. A few big overseas public 
libraries, notably in the United States, combine both public and special 
library functions. | have mentioned the New York Public Library. 
Our circumstances are different, and we should not be beguiled ou 
of a sense of proportion. This may be the place to say something 
about ‘subject specialists.’ Indeed, it may be argued that inquiries of 
a special nature should be handled by ‘subject specialists,’ notwith- 
standing what has been said. 

What is a subject specialist? Ostensibly a subject specialist is one 
who has a specialist knowledge of a subject, and who can be consulted 
for his own learning. His subject may be Japanese colour prints, 
tuataras, or the history of international rivalry in the Pacific. He may 
be a specialist in two fields of study. but this cannot be the meaning 
of the term ‘subject specialist’ when it is used in conjunction with 
public library work. Among others, there are two characteristics of 
reference work relevant here. The reference assistant finds information 
or, what is more usual, compiles references and finds the sources of 
information for others to use. Secondly, the reference assistant is 
proficient in the use of a varied collection of reference tools, and, 
if it is his job, knows the literature of a particular subject or group 
of related subjects. But not the subjects themselves. A_ reference 
assistant does not have to know the history of, and theories about, 
the use of imagery in English poetry in order to find material on the 
subject. The use of the term ‘subject specialist’ in library work in 
New Zealand confuses specialist knowledge of a subject with knowledge 
about the literature of the subject. If an assistant is in charge of the 
History, Travel and Biography collections in a library, one does not 
normally say that the assistant has a specialist knowledge of the 
subjects History, Travel, and Biography. 

Matters of function aside, no public library could afford financially 
to develop a reference service for specialist interests even in one or 
two subjects, unless it grossly neglected its duties to the general 
public. Given the money, of course, all things are possible, even if 
not inappropriate. But ‘the library’s problem is a problem of optimum 
allocation of resources . . . [it] is limited in facilities, time, money and 
staff. Since it cannot be all things to all men, it must decide what 
things it will be to whom.”. No public library can afford to be com- 
placent about the service it is giving. I have tried to stress, by arguing 
in black and white, perhaps, that public libraries should provide 
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“popular” reference services to meet general interests, and that this 
should be done as effectively as possible before anything more 
ambitious and difficult is attempted. 


Libraries will always reveal individual differences; the requirements 
of one city are not necessarily those of another city. These differences 
will be reflected in the way subject collections are built up and the 
kinds of demands made of reference services. More important is the 
fact that there are marked differences in the number of additional 
libraries in the various centres. Wellington is fortunate in this respect. 
The presence of additional libraries, even if they only operate in 
restricted fields, must have some influence on the buying policy of a 
public library. The absence of other library resources poses an inter- 
esting question. It has been suggested that public libraries may have 
the residual function of trying to make up local deficiencies. Interloan 
is not always the answer. In other words, no theory of public library 
function can be valid unless it is related to the needs of a particular 
community, and the gaps in library service to it at any period of 
time. This view has interesting implications which it is not my purpose 
to discuss here. Nevertheless, | think that it is true only within certain 
limits, namely, that the public library ‘cannot be all things to all men,’ 
and that its primary obligation is to develop and consolidate an 
effective service to the general public. The question, however, does 
illustrate the need for the planning of library coverage from the 
national level. 
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USEFUL ARTIFICE 


From a CLS Field Librarian’s report: 

‘The Librarian has a new set of slip covers on her furniture. She 
got as many books as I could supply on how to make slip covers, 
wrote an article on “How to do it” for a magazine, and made enough 
money to have her own made by a professional.’ (Reprinted from 
the NLS Newsletter, No. 3, October 1955.) 
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ON SCHOLARLY LIBRARIANS 


MARGARET H. BROADHEAD 


Mr. Briggs suggests, in his provocative comments on New Zealand 
libraries printed in the August issue of New Zealand Libraries, that 
the training offered by the Library school should be “designed to 
encourage administrative technique based on sound scholarship.” He 
points out that in England, university librarians are expected to be 
specialists in some field of research in addition to being trained 
librarians. 

After four years spent in university and special libraries in England, 
and over five in similar libraries in New Zealand, certain important 
differences between English learned libraries and our own stand out 
in my mind. I should like to examine these differences in the light of 
Mr. Briggs’s remarks, stressing at the outset that what I have to say 
is confined to university and special libraries. 

When comparing the background of candidates for positions in 
learned libraries in England and New Zealand, we do, | think, have 
to remember that there is a fundamental difference between the 
English degree and our own. Our Library School Course is training 
graduates who are the product of a particular sort of university 
education for work in that same environment once they have their 
diplomas, For example, a New Zealand graduate with a B.A. has 
“done” a collection of subjects to make up his nine units, and he 
returns to serve a library in which the majority of enquiries are of a 
routine nature and come from those who are also busy about collecting 
their nine units. The studies of his counterpart at the University of 
London, on the other hand, have been more specialized, for he will 
probably have taken an honours B.A. for which he studies one subject 
only, or, if his B.A. is a general one, he will have had to advance 
three subjects for three years. He then takes up a position in a library 
where the needs of the undergraduates can be met by the less highly 
trained members of the staff, and where he spends most of the day 
meeting the searching demands of research students and staff. This 
is not the place to examine the pros and cons of either degree, but 
the result in New Zealand is that very few graduates other than those 
whose study becomes their profession are to be found continuing 
their studies for pleasure once they have obtained their degree. 

In the university library where I worked in England there was 
scarcely one member of the senior staff who was not interesting 
himself in some form of research, whether it was a thesis for a higher 
degree, or monographs or articles for publication. In fact, one of the 
vital questions in the interview that preceded the appointment of a 
graduate to a library post was, “Are you undertaking any research?” 
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This was, of course, to be expected in a university where the librarian 
held professorial rank, and where the graduate. members of the library 
staff shared fully in the facilities and privileges accorded’ to the 
academic staff. This acceptance of the library staff by members of 
the academic staff common room, and the contacts that resulted from 
it was something that I missed very much when I returned to a New 
Zealand university library. The mutual interest in a piece of research 
that grows up between the library assistant and the academic staff 
with whose requirements he becomes intimately acquainted over a 
period of years, can be very rewarding to the individuals concerned 
and an incentive to the efficient running of the library. 

In England the official attitude to the significance of degrees and 
diplomas is one that commends quality rather than quantity. You 
are appointed to a particular post because you are thought the most 
suitable candidate to fill that vacancy, and you begin at a fixed salary, 
whether you hold a B.A. or a double Ph.D. You do not, as happens 
in some libraries in New Zealand, receive a few pounds extra for 
every degree or diploma you have collected. This difference in 
emphasis is important, as the English attitude suggests that higher 
degrees are to be sought for their own sake, whereas New Zealand, 
by marking their acquisition with additions to the salary, encourages 
the point of view that a degree is merely a means of improving one’s 
financial income. In the light of the remarks one hears when the 
final examinations are over—remarks that are borne out by subsequent 
practice with the majority of students, I do not think that this criticism 
of our attitude is too harsh. 

It is interesting to note that Sir John Morris, in an address before 
librarians in Melbourne (Australian Library Journal, vol. 3, no. 3, 
July 1954) suggests that the profession would be greatly strengthened 
if a library school were to be attached to a university. This might not 
be thought practicable or desirable for training all branches of the 
profession, but it would seem to be the obvious environment for the 
training of specialist librarians. The specialist librarian should be 
primarily a specialist in his subject, but with library training, rather 
than a librarian whose knowledge of a particular subject may occasion- 
ally be called upon, but only incidentally. It is desirable that his library 
training should be given within the context of the scene of his higher 
studies, namely, the university, and that a course which is primarily 
concerned with basic library techniques should be considered not 
as the central part of his professional training, but as ancillary to it. 
Just as the National Library Service is, perhaps, the best background 
against which to train public, Country Library Service, and depart- 
mental librarians, so the university may well be the place where special 
librarians could most profitably be given their instruction. 

It is an essential part of a librarian’s duty to provide the best 
service possible for his readers by giving them the books and other 
material they require, but that in itself is not enough. He should also 
be helping to mould the shape of things to come by emphasizing 
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special items of research value in his collections, and by correlating 
items that will lay the foundation for future research; this he can do 
only with the help of specialist assistants. (Many librarians in New 
Zealand are wasting their subject knowledge as their time is taken up 
with petty administrative details that should be attended to by 
clerks appointed for the purpose.) 


New Zealand at present can provide specialist librarians with much 
interesting and useful work. For example, there is a need for biblio- 
graphies in many fields of New Zealand history, and these would be 
of considerable assistance in a country where so much history still 
remains to be written. If the nature of the New Zealand degree is 
not such as to produce students eager to continue their studies for 
the joy of studying, the university should at least be fostering a 
scholarly attitude in its graduates, and this, together with suitable 
library training, would ensure that the work that was undertaken 
would be mature and reliable. It is not the material to work with that 
is wanting, but librarians who, having realized that they have a special 
contribution to make, can be entrusted to carr y it out with intelligence 
and sound judgement. 


A SMALL TOWN: MATAMATA 


PRISCILLA TAYLOR 


Tus is one of the best laid out small towns in New Zealand, with 
wide main streets crossing. It is a few miles off the main artery 
traffic, 48 miles from Hamilton, 50 miles from Rotorua, 38 miles 
from Tauranga. The population of the borough is 3,000, with 1,500 
in the surrounding country. 


Its LiFE BLoop 


Successful dairy industry. Small farms, 100 acres each. On most of 
them, 100 cows yield 300 Ib. butterfat per acre. Increase in production 
possible: Unlimited. 

Sharemilking is widely practised. The usual arrangement in_ this 
area: The farmer owns the land, house, buildings, buys all the 
fertilizer, contributes some labour—maybe one day per week; the 
sharemilker owns the stock, equipment, buys seed and fodder, works 
the farm. Cream cheques are shared 50/50 between farmer and 
sharemilker. 

The most common arrangement is for the farmer to build a house 
on the property for his son, and work the farm with him. Others 
retire into the centre of Matamata, put a sharemilker on, and take 
a world tour. Allegations of ‘Queen Street’ farmers do not seem to 
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hold here. Local people declare that if a Queen Street financier buys a 
Matamata farm, he comes to like the place so much that he buys 
a house in the borough and settles in it, to be near the farm. 

Farmers in this area are mad keen to learn all they can and to 
benefit from scientific farming knowledge. The Matamata County 
Mail carries weekly articles carefully written by the Field Advisor of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 7,000 people attending the recent 
Field Day at Ruakura had a good sprinkling of Matamata people— 
a farmer standing in his paddock could not think of any farm in 
his neighbourhood that had not sent one or two men to it. 


Its SERVICE—THE TOWN 

The overwhelming characteristics of Matamata (admittedly shared 
by most other small towns in New Zealand) are firstly, the prosperity, 
and secondly the amount of building going on. No part of the town 
is free from the sound of concrete mixers, saws, hammers—shops, 
banks, garages, houses are going up everywhere. 

The number of shops, and the range of goods sold in them, show 
that money is really very free. On Friday evenings, and on wet days 
when farmers and their wives come to town, nails, refrigerators, 
carpets, labour-saving devices, perambulators, pass over the counters 
at a rate that would be fantastic in a town of similar size in a less 
prosperous country, or in New Zealand 20 years ago. 

But it is conservative in many ways, compared with other places. 
In Patea, another dairy town, only one-third of the size, a large 
corner shop stocked Indian rugs, Swedish pottery, Italian raffia and 
leather work and good contemporary furniture. Matamata has not 
yet the taste for these; it is even several steps behind the towns 
where business people have realized the sales value of good, definite 
colour schemes. There is one small restaurant, a grill shop, that has 
tried, and the result is a large-scale failure to achieve any harmony 
of colour or design, a result that will set others back some time in 
their efforts. 

But it is through this shop that Matamata has its first variety in 
fish. For years past, the fish in the shops has been limited to hapuka 
and terekihi, but now in the windows are mutton bird, crayfish, 
oysters, smoked English cod, herrings, and Australian prawns. None 
of the delicatessen so far has attempted anything away from the 
normal range of luncheon sausage, stuffed pork—the desire to conform 
has ruled out the provision of the olives, and the Metzlers sausages, 
the Honig spaghetti, so common elsewhere. 

One of the furniture shops (there are two very large ones, and 
other small ones in Matamata) employs a man with ideas about 
colour. The owners permitted him to paint one of the walls a 
turquoise blue, but didn’t wish to go further. And in the window 
remains for sale the New Zealand-made dining room suite, with the 
notice ‘Modified contemporary; Pleasing in colour and line’. 

The houses are predominantly new. Whole new areas have been 
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subdivided and built on over the last five years. Quarter-acre sections, 
with houses 950-1,200 square feet, seem to be the rule. Rather mor 
than the usual proportion have been built independently by the 
owners, buying their own materials and employing a carpenter, 
working themselves at weekends and in the evenings. Not many 
have been designed by professional architects. The houses everywhere 
are well kept, the gardens are lovely. The only eyesore in the town 
are Government constructed transit houses, occupied by assisted 
immigrants on their arrival in New Zealand. These add nothing to 
the general regard in which the “foreigners” (although numbers of 
them are English) are held in Matamata—the houses are badly kept, 
the gardens have never been cultivated, no lawns have been laid. 

The schools, Five hundred children (the majority of borough 
parents) attend the Primary School. Again, building everywhere: new 
classrooms, swimming pools, bicycle sheds. The Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation organizes each year a large fete, bringing in approximately 
£500. This year it will do without it, and attempt to bring the finances 
into line by direct giving. 

The shortage of teachers, in Matamata as elsewhere, is acute, and 
married women give service, sometimes for a term or two at a time, 
to help out and to bring extra money into the home. Even so, there 
are 50 children in the present Tiny Tots class, with a_ relieving 
teacher, who until this year taught secondary school. 

The Matamata College is very large. There are over 450 pupils, 
the great majority coming each day by bus from the surrounding 
country. At 4 o'clock the grounds are teeming with youngsters, and 
at five past four the place seems deserted—the buses clear them 
away so fast. The shortage of classrooms (and of teachers) is just as 
bad here as everywhere else, and the usual predictions of chaos are 
made for the future. A new school library is being built at the main 
gate. It is a War Memorial, and the money has been subscribed by 
the people of Matamata, and subsidized by the Government. 

The newspaper. The Matamata County Mail appears once a week, 
with 16-24 pages. It is unusual to find a town of this size with just 
a weekly paper, but this month it will appear on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. There are many advertisements—well over half the space— 
it has the normal NZ Press Association coverage of foreign and New 
Zealand events, but apart from reflecting the local farming interest, 
and the sports events covered in detail, it does not really give an 
adequate picture of the life of the town. It was rather difficult to get 
from it a real idea of how the Matamata people really live. 





Its LEtsuRE Hours PurRSUITS 


Matamata may be conservative, but the people are energetic and 
hard-working. The farmers work hard, and anyone who does not 
(unusual circumstances excepted) pay off the mortgage is considered 
a poor farmer, and rather unworthy of the land he is farming. The 
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post office is efficient, the garages are very spry, the second-hand 
market is cheerful, and the milk bar girls obliging. 

But most of all, the people work in their homes. Here, as elsewhere 
in New Zealand, labour costs are high, and most people, regardless 
of their income, feel obliged to do all the thousana and one jobs to 
maintain the home in good repair and to improve it. It becomes 
necessary almost for self-respect to be able to ‘do it yourself’, and 
so the hammering in of fence posts, building the garage, laying 
concrete paths to the clothes line, and mending the children’s shoes 
becomes as much part of the pattern of the weekend activities as the 
outdoor sport and recreation of which the founders of the 40-hour 
week spoke so much. The women, too, work hard. The shops give 
more display to materials and to knitting wools than they do to 
ready-made clothes, and the furniture shops expect to sell furnishing 
materials rather than to take an order for the finished curtains and 
covers. 

Matamata takes pride in being one of the most organized towns in 
the country—a pride that is shared by many small towns. Library 
Committee meetings have to be arranged well ahead, because the 
Chairman (and several of the others) can think of only one or two 
evenings on which they will be free during the next two or three 
weeks. The wife of a schoolteacher, herself a schoolteacher before 
marriage, says earnestly that it is possible to live in Matamata a 
very intense cultural life. 

Amateur drama seems to be the most highly organized activity, and 
has probably the greatest number of participants. There are two or 
three separate drama societies, and as well several other groups have 
drama sections. The visiting Adult Education drama tutor tells them 
that the Festival each August goes on longer, and has more plays 
than any other place she knows of. 

Nichi classes at the school cover the usual range—woodwork, 
shorthand and typing, dressmaking, choral singing, metal work, 
painting, and so on. The Art Society started three or four years ago 
with 13 members now has about 18, and each week a group goes 
out somewhere in cars to spend the day painting, taking lunch and 
making a day of it. For two years this club had the feeling of making 
real headway, when Miss Ida Carey used to come from Hamilton 
as instructor and be a real inspiration. Individual members of the 
group have gone in the past to special weekend and other schools 
exhibition in Matamata, very diffidently, but bolstered by the know- 
organized by the Adult Education. This year it will hold its first 
ledge that one of its members has ‘sold’ at other exhibitions. 

The Camera Club operates much more quietly, but with intense 
enthusiasm. Membership ranges about 60 to 70. There are three 
distinct. groups within the society: movie, colour, and stills. The 
general feeling is that it is the chaps with the less expensive cameras 
and equipment who are the keenest and most knowledgeable. The 
club is affiliated with the national body. It meets monthly as a club, 
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and has sectional group meetings as well. The national organization 
sends slides and sound tracks, and each month the slides show on a 
screen (they are usually the prize winners in monthly competitions), 
and on the sound track the commentary criticises and teaches. The 
local group publishes a regular newsletter. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the College is not very active, 
and has to scratch for meetings. The PTA of the Primary School is 
very different. It meets once or twice a term, with an attendance of 
60-100. It is the general rule, of course, that only one parent can 
attend a meeting, the other being the minder. Some places regard 
this society as the special province of the adult education tutor, if 
there is one resident. It is good here to see the more independent 
character of one organized spontaneously, and unselfconsciously, by 
the people with the vested interest—the parents and the teachers. 
At the June meeting there was a first-class discussion by teachers, on a 
panel, of questions supposedly asked by the parents. In fact the best 
questions, ‘Why don’t we teach phonics to tiny tots?’ “What are the 
advantages of group teaching?’ ‘How much work is done by assign- 
ment?’ were not sent in by the parents, but were thought up by the 
committee. The teachers’ ten to fifteen minute talks on these topics 
were instructive, and at a high level. More earthy questions asked 
by the parents were: ‘Is gambling (raffle tickets) in the best interests 
of education?’ ‘Why does the school not have religious assembly” 
led in the first place to an explanation of just how far the things of 
education were provided by government and how far by local effort, 
and a decision to abandon raffles for one year; and in the second 
place to an intelligent and fearless statement by the headmaster on 
just why he did not take religious assembly. 

And all the other groups: The Chamber of Commerce, busy getting 
the Minister of Tourist and Publicity to recognize Matamata as a 
tourist spot; the Rotary Club, planting trees; the Jaycees, who helped 
to build the Library, and who last Saturday stuck reflector tape on 
all the children’s bicycles; the Male Voice Choir, always ready with 
items; the Band; the Women’s Division and the Women’s Institute, 
and all the Church groups. . . . 


* 


ANOTHER EXTENSION SERVICE 


A LIBRARIAN is said to have reported to the Library Committee: ‘We 
pay for Mademoiselle for two years at a time as the reduction is 
considerable.’ 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Me. D. L. Jenkins, formerly Reference Librarian, Otago University 
Library, is going to the University of Adelaide Library. 

Miss J. 1. Reynolds, formerly Assistant-in-charge, Popular Library, 
Wellington PL, is now Deputy Librarian, Lower Hutt Municipal 
Library. 

Miss N. M. Willcox, formerly Assistant-in-charge HQ_ Stock, 
Wellington PL, has taken Miss Reynolds’s place in the Popular 
Library. 

Miss C. M. B. Jones, formerly Librarian, Blenheim Municipal 
Library, has been appointed Librarian, Nelson Institute. 

Miss N. E. Forbes, formerly Assistant Librarian, Petone PL, is to 
be Librarian, Oamaru PL. 

Two of the CLS offices have new First Assistants. They are Mr. 
M. S. Martin (Palmerston North) and Mr. D. C. C. Stephens 
(Hamilton). 


NEWS FROM MALAYA 


THe Newsletter of the Malayan Library Group reports that Miss 
I. M. Andrews, Library Assistant in the University of Malaya 
Library, has been appointed Secretary of the Malayan Library Group. 
Miss Andrews was formerly on the NLS staff. 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


THe Credentials Committee will meet in Christchurch on Monday, 
20th February 1956. Applications for Associateships and nominations 
for Fellowships should be in the hands of the Secretary before that 


PROFESSIONAL SECTION 


THe Secretary of the Professional Section has asked that matters 
for discussion at the Annual General Meeting should be notified to 
him as soon as possible. Notes should be sent to Mr. H. J. Lorimer, 
Reserve Bank of New Zealand Wellington. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Ten Diplomas and three Certificates were awarded to students at 
the graduation ceremony of the tenth Library School Professional 
Course on 17th November 1955. 

Mr. G. T. Alley spoke at some length on the Library School, and 
was followed by the Hon. R. M. Algie, Minister of Education, who 
presented the coveted pieces of paper to the graduates. A fairly full 
version of Mr. Alley’s speech is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Diplomas were awarded to Sylvia Irene Bell, Harold Meredith 
Gilmore, Leatrice Willard Hancock, Henriette Elisabeth Hanna, Chae 
Chang Koh, Gabor Madarasz, Nancy Gaynor Pearce, Jerzy Henryk 
Podstolski, Helen Spence Richards, Shirley Marian Wells. 

The following received Certificates: Barbara Brett Collie, Jean 
Catherine Leigh Macfarlane, James Edward Courtney Shearer. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 


AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
AB Popular—fair standard Ab_ Second level: mainly free 
[A] Promising AB Third level: equally free and 
B Popular rental 
aB- Fourth level: mainly rental 
POPULARITY ab‘ Fifth level: no particular re- 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation. 
mum _ three) after the _ title B Stock commercial level: 
gradings. wholly rental 
O May cause offence. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Bates, Herbert Ernest, 1905- A/ Calder-Marshall, Arthur, 1908- A. 
AB. The daffodil sky. Joseph, Occasion of glory. Cape 1955. 
1955. 12/6. “Again — again I 13/6. “A _ thoroughly _ profes- 
was struck by his penetrating sional job of work .. . the 
knowledge of people and scenes author sets his tragedy in a 
in these stories. His range too silver mining city and tourist 
is extraordinarily wide.” Angus centre in Mexico. . . . [he] has 
Wilson in NSN 19-11-55. Ab**. evoked an incomparable picture. 
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. .” Michael Crampton in NSN 


Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle Claud- 
ine, 1873- A. Ripening seed, tr. 
by Roger Senhouse. Secker & 
Warburg, 1955. 9/6. Colette 
again exercises her genius with 
her sensuousness of description 
and her subtly controlled per- 
fection of expression in this 
framework of budding love. 
AP. 


De La Mare, Walter John, 1873- 
A. A_ beginning. Faber, 1955. 
12/6. “Mr. De La Mare’s new 
collection of short stories comes 
from the heart of a world to 
which he is now almost the 
only surviving guide . . . at his 
best when he deals directly with 
haunted children incom- 
parable in his tales of betrayed 
married love.” Angus Wilson in 
NSN 19-11-55. A*. 


Duggan, Alfred Leo, 1903- AB. 
God and my right. Faber, 1955. 
15/-. “Though Mr. Duggan’s 
‘Surfeit of lampreys’ left me 
feeling exhausted, I enjoyed it 
considerably. It is by no means 
his best book but, like all his 
novels, it has the same qualities 
of exactness and diligent re- 
search.” John Raymond in NSN 
29-10-55. AB*. 


Garnett, David, 1892- A. Aspects 
of love. Chatto and Windus, 
1955. 8/6. The author “makes 
his return to fiction with a light, 
charming, but very inconse- 
quential love story, such as 
might well have been written 
by either Miss Mitford or Mme. 
de Vilmorin.” TLS 28-10-55. 
Ab**, 

Hood, Stuart, 1915- [AB]. Since 
the fall. Weidenfeld, 1955, 
10/6. “A short novel so finely 
controlled by its author that it 
conveys the intentions and com- 
plexities inherent in a much 
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greater work the book 


glitters with an almond-bitter 
and corroding wit.” Michael 
Crampton in NSN _ 19-11-55. 


AB**, 


Mann, Thomas, 1875- A. Confes- 


sions of Felix Krull, confidence 
man. Secker & Warburg, 1955. 
18/-. ° . a typically sensual, 
comical, picturesque, biographi- 
cal romance . Altogether, 
‘Felix Krull’, makes a delight- 
ful and satisfying swan-song.” 
Maurice Richardson in NSN 
5-11-55. A**. 


Manning, Olivia. AB. The doves of 


Venus. Heinemann, 1955. 13/6. 
“A classical novelist, penetrat- 
ing and severe, she is to be 
judged by the highest standards. 
From such an altitude her latest 
novel is a disappointment.” TLS 
4-11-55. AB*. 


Miller, Merle, 1918- A. Reunion. 


Heinemann, 1955. 18/-. “Writ- 
ten to a formula that has long 
been a technical cliche. 

Nevertheless the novel does 
succeed in giving the flavour of 
a number of post-war American 
existences.” TLS 28-10-55. AB*. 


Mittelholzer, Edgar, 1909- A/AB. 


My bones and my flute. Secker 
& Warburg, 1955. 12/6. “British 
Guiana has several immediate 
advantages for a ghost story 

the author has skilfully 
[brought] the supernatural into 
a soundly middle-class family.” 
Michael Crampton in NSN 
22-10-55. AB**. 


Oliver, Jane, pseud. Rees, Helen 


Christine Easson, 1903- AB. 
Sunset at noon. Collins, 1955. 
12/6. “Stands well above the 
general level of such works. [It] 
tells the story of James IV of 
Scotland . . . has succeeded in 
bringing him to life.” TLS 
28-10-55. AB*. 


Thomas, Dylan, 1914-1953. A. A 





Dilke, 





prospect of the sea, and other 
stories and prose writings. Dent, 
1955. 10/6. 

“The contents range from stories 
written in the thirties, including 
the title story, ‘A prospect of the 
sea,’ which belongs to the time 
when the author first settled at 
Laugharne by the sea, to the 
essay ‘A Story,’ which appeared 
in The Listener a few months 


before his death.” Book jacket 
A. 


Welty, Eudora, 1909- A. The bride 


of the Innisfallen. Hamilton, 
1955. 12/6. Short stories, some 
set in the deep South, others in 
Europe. “entirely successful on 
her own ground, but she hardly 
ever wins an away = match.” 
Angus Wilson in NSN 19-11-55. 
Ab*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


Durack, Mary. Keep him my 
country. Constable, 1955. 13/6. 
“Miss Durack writes objectively 
and with irony. Her style is 
flexible, vigorous and idiomatic, 
and the book leaves one with a 
lasting memory of white men 
and black working together [in 
Australia].” TLS 4-11-55. AB**. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING 


Freeman, Gillian. The liberty man. 


Longmans, 1955. 10/6. “A 
novel of some promise. 
How the author, with a woman's 
sensibilities, was able to create 
so authentic a seaman is baffling 
— and exhilarating.” Michael 
Crampton in NSN _ 19-11-55. 
AB**. 


first 


BELOW 


STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Buhet, Gil, 1908- The story-teller. 
Cape, 1955. 13/6. “Mr. Buhet’s 
second novel is an interesting 
little tragi-comic piece, which 
leaves you mildly bewildered 
but not too resentful. The 
setting is French publishing in 
Lyons in 1945.” Maurice Rich- 
ardson in NSN 5-11-55. AB*. 


Christopher Wantworth, 
1913- AB. Up and coming. 
Hale, 1955. 10/6. “A novel on 
the secrets of the financial 
racket . . . the lotusland of the 
take-over bid — offices, girls, 
land, and _ wives.” Michael 
Crampton in NSN _ 22-10-55. 
AB**, 


Greenwood, Robert, 1897- AB. O 


mistress mine. Hodder 
Stoughton, 1955. 15/-. “Very 
much run-of-the-mill novel 
writing — readable, entertaining, 
but with little to say.” TLS 
4-11-55. aB**. 

Parise, Goffredo. The priest among 
the pigeons. Tr. from the Italian 


and 
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by Stuart Hood. Weidenfeld, 
1955. 12/6. “An amusing, 
vividly written novel by a young 
Italian novelist . . . a realistic 
account of urchins living in a 
courtyard in a provincial city, 
among the needy of all classes, 
genteel old maids, priests, 
cobblers, and prostitutes.” TLS 
17-6-55. AB*. 


Rosenhaupt, Hans Wilhelm, 191!- 


The true deceivers. Gollancz, 
1955. 12/6. “This novel deals 
with Germans in captivity, and 
undergoing interrogation by an 
American Intelligence officer, 
himself born a German. 

The actual interrogations are in 
brilliant contrast to the rest of 
the book.” TLS 29-7-55. AB**. 


Sarton, May, 1912- B. Faithful are 


the wounds. Gollancz, 1955. 
12/6. “Her exploratory torch 
shafts illuminatingly through the 
web of disintegrating Liberal- 
ism in America, and __ plays 
fascinatingly about on Bostonian 
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and =Harvardian __ intellectual 
society.” Michael Crampton in 
NSN 19-11-55. AB*. 

Sharp, Margery, 1905- AB. Tigress 
of the hearth. Collins, 1955. 
10/6. “ . . . light-hearted tale 
of a conventional English squire 
who married an Albanian girl.” 
TLS 14-10-55. aB***. 

Richard Borge, 


Thomsen, 1888- 


The tyrants. Tr. from the Dan- 
ish by Naomi Walford. Bodley 
head, 1955. 12/6. “A story of 
the Faroes a century and a half 
ago... a story of intense 
realism and primitive emotions 
with sudden touches of quiet 
charm that add to its strength.” 
British Books News, Sept. 1955. 
Ab*. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS 


Asch, Sholem, 1880- A. Three 
cities: a triology. Tr. by Willa 
and Edwin Muir. New ed. Mac- 
donald, 1955. 18/-. The subject 
is the Bolshevik Revolution as 
seen through the life of the 
Jewish people, in St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw, and Moscow. “Mr. 
Asch is so convincing in his 
detail that the effect is one of 
startling authenticity.” British 
Book News, Sept. 1955. A. 

Codet, Louis, 1876-1914. The for- 
tunes of Bécot. Tr. from the 
French by Anthony Bower. 
Weidenfeld, 1954. 12/6. “The 


setting is the south of France; 
the time, before 1914; the mood 
—well, one might call it Proven- 
cal. . . . The plot is a mere 
trifle . . . the atmosphere is 
remembered; not’ the _ plot.” 
British Book News, Feb. 1955. 
Ab*. 

Zola, Emile, 1840-1902. A. Thérése 
Raquin. Tr. by Philip G. Downs. 
Heinemann, 1955, 15/-. A study 
of temperament and not charac- 
ter, Zola’s story of adultery 
leading to murder proceeds with 
the remorselessness and _ inevit- 
ability of a Greek tragedy. A*. 


GUIDE TO THE FICTION 


LISTS 


1955 


As an index to the fiction lists published monthly in New Zealand 
Libraries, each entry refers to the month of the original entry, and 
a pagination key is provided. For ordering, cataloguing, etc., it will 
be necessary to reier to the original entry, which gives details of 
publisher, and price, full names and dates of author where known, 
pseudonyms, and in the case of works originally published in a 
language other than English, the name of the translator. 


The list is also a self-contained guide to assist in the division of 
new fiction between free and reatal. It provides a quick summary of 


the Fiction Committee’s 
popularity, etc. 


decisions 


on each title: i.e., grading, 








KEY TO SYMBOLS 
(in the order in which they appear) 
Title Gradings and Recommendations: 


A Highest level: wholly free. 

Ab Second level: mainly free. 

AB Third level: equally free and rental. 

aB Fourth level: mainly rental. 

ab Fifth level: no particular recommendation. 
B Stock commercial level: wholly rental. 


B titles, e.g., detective stories, light romances, westerns, are not 
normally included in the monthly lists. 

Popularity rating: Indicated by asterisks, one to three. 

Offence: The symbol 0 indicates that a title may cause offence to 
some readers. 

Note: In this list a number of the original monthly gradings and 
popularity ratings have been revised. 

HEADING NUMBERS 

The paragraph headings serve the primary purpose of relating the 
grading that has been given a particular title to the grading of the 
author in the Fourth Report on Standard and Popular Authors, 1954, 
i.e., Standard ‘A’ Authors: 

A Wholly free. 
[A] Mainly free—tentative grading. 
AB Divided between free and rental in proportions determined 
by the grading each title receives. 
[AB] As above (tentative grading). 
Rental *B’ Authors: 
B Wholly rental. 

Where an author’s work ranges clearly over various categories the 
symbols are grouped, e.g., A/AB, AB/B, etc. 

1. Standard Titles by Established Authors: Titles by authors graded 
[A], AB, or [AB] in the Fourth Report, provided the grading for the 
particular title does not vary greatly from the author grading. 

2. Selected Titles by New Authors and Improved Titles by other 
Authors: Titles graded above aB by new authors or authors not in 
the Fourth Report, and improved titles (AB or higher) by authors 
with a B grading. 

3. Other Recommendations (Including Below Standard Titles by 
Established Authors): Titles graded below AB by authors with a 
grading of A, [A], A/AB, AB, or [AB] in the Fourth Report, or by 
authors not included in the Report. 

4. Collected authors: Anthologies, short story collections by various 
authors. 

5. Reprints end Retranslations (Excluding Frequently Reprinted 
Works): Works listed here have been generally unobtainable for some 
time or may be appearing in a standard edition. 

PAGINATION KEY 
The following key is given for convenience when handling a bound 
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volume: 


January-February 21-24 
March 54-56 
April 79-80 
May 102-104 
June 126-127 
July 149-151 
August 172-175 
September-October 202-208 
November 230-232 
December 254-257 
EXAMPLES 


1. Adam, R. So sweet a changeling. AB*, 2, Mar. 

This title is graded at the third level, and therefore recommended 
equally for free and rental issue; exactly how an individual library 
treated this title would therefore depend, apart from its own policy, 
on the extent of duplication. One asterisk indicates light to medium 
popularity. The heading number,2 indicates that it is the work of a 
new author, i.e., one not listed in the Fourth Report (in another 
instance this might indicate an improved title, AB or higher, by an 
author graded B in the Fourth Report). The full entry will be found 
in New Zealand Libraries, March 1955, on page 56 (see pagination 
key above). 

2. Powys, J. C. A Glastonbury Romance. A, 5, Sept.-Oct. 

This entry indicates a reprint of a title unobtainable for some time. 
The original entry is in New Zealand Libraries, September-October 
1954. 

lt should be added that reference to an original entry will also 
usually include a brief quotation from a review, with reference given 
to periodical and date for anyone wishing to find further details. 

The symbol (SS) after the title indicates a collection of short 
stories. — 

The symbol O indicates that a tithe may cause offence to some 
readers. 


Adam, R. So sweet a changeling. Bacchelli, R. Nothing new under 
AB*, 2, Mar. the sun. A**, 1, May. 

Alineton, C. A. Blessed blunders. Balchin, N. M. The fall of the 
aB*, 3, Jan.-Feb. sparrow. AB**, 1, Sept.-Oct. 

Almedingen, M. E. von. Ground : E 
corn. AB*, Apr. Balchin, N. M. Last recollections 

Amis, K. That uncertain feeling. of my Uncle Charles (ss). 
AB*®®, 1, Sept.-Oct. AB**, 1, Jan.-Feb. 

Andres, S. We are Utopia. Ab, 2, Basso, H. Pompey’s Head. AB*", 
May. Api 

Arnow. H. L. The dollmaker. Bates, H. Ek. The daffodil sky (ss). 
AB**, 3, Sept.-Oct. Ah**. 1. Dec 

Asch, S. Three cities. A, 5, Dec ey ; 

Ayme, M. The green mare. Ab*, Becker, M. Diary of an ugly 
1. Jul. O. duckling. Ab*, 2, May, 
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Bell, A. Music in the morning. 

, |, Jan.-Feb. 

Bennett, M. The long way back. 
AB*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 

Bertin, C. Last innocence. 
2, May. 

Bissell, R. High water. AB**, 1, 
Nov. 
Blondin, A. Children of God. 
AB*, 3, Sept.-Oct. 
Bloomfield, A. Russian 
AB*, 2, May. 

Born, E. de. The imperfect mar- 
riage. Ab*, 1, Jan.-Feb. 

Bosco, H. The dark bough. Ab*, 
2, Jul. 

Boulle, P. William Conrad. AB*, 
3, Sept.-Oct. 

Bowen, E. A world of love. Ab*, 


Ab*, 


roulette. 


Apr. 
Boyd, | M. A difficult young man. 


AB**, 1, Jun. 

Brophy, J. The nimble rabbit. 
Ab**, 1, Nov. 

Bryher, W. The fourteenth of 


October. A**, 2, Jan.-Feb. 

Bryher, W. Roman wall. A**, 1, 
Sept.-Oct. 

Buhet, G. The story-teller. AB*, 
3, Dec. 

Burt, N. Scotland’s burning. Ab*, 
2, Jan.-Feb. 

Calder-Marshall, A. Occasion of 
glory. Ab**, 1, Dec. 

Cary, A. J. L. Not honour more. 
Ab**, 1, Jun. 

Chardonne, J., pseud. 
Boutelleau, J. The wife of Jean 
Barney. Ab*, 2, Jul. 

Charques, D. The valley. aB*, 3, 
Jan.-Feb. 

Chevallier, G. Clochemerle- 
Babylon. AB*, 1, Nov. 


Coast to coast, 1953-1954 (ss). 
AB**, 3, Sept.-Oct. 

Codet, L. The fortunes of Bécot. 
Ab*, 5, Dec. 


Colette, S. G. C. 
A**, 1, Dec. 
Compton-Burnett, I. 
son. A*, Apr. 

Conte, M. Cassia. AB*, Apr. 

Cope, J. The fair house. Ab*, 2, 
Jun. 

Coppard, A. E. Lucy in her pink 
jacket, AB, 1, May. 

Cost, M., pseud. 
Morrison, M. M. By the Angel, 
Islington. AB**, 1, Nov. 


Ripening seed. 


Mother and 
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Courage, J. F. The ,oung have 
secrets. Ab**, 1, Mar. 

Coxhead, E. Figure in the mist. 
AB**, 1, May. 

Crispin, E., pseud. 
Montgomery, R. B. ed. Best 
SF: science fiction stories (ss). 
AB***, 4, May. 

Croft-Cooke, R. Fall 
AB*, 1, Sept.-Oct. 

Croome, H. M. The mountain and 
the molehill. Ab**, 2, May. 


of man. 


Dane, C., pseud. 

Ashton, W. The flower 
, 3, Jan.-Feb. 
Davies, Rhys. The collected stories 

of Rhys Davies (ss). Ab*, |, 

Sept.-Oct. 

Davies, Robertson. Leaven of 
malice. AB*, 2, May. 
De La Mare, W. J. A_ beginning 

(ss). A*, 1, Dec. 

De Lima, S. Carnival by the sea. 

AB, I, May. 
Dennis, N. F. 

Ab*, Apr. 
De Vries, P. The tunnel of love. 

Ab*, 2, Mar. 

Dilke, C. W. Up and coming. 

AB**, 3, Dec. 

Dos Passos, J. R. Most likely to 


girls. 


Cards of Identity. 


succeed. AB*, 1, Jun. 
Duggan, A. L. God and my right. 
AB*, I, Dec. 


Dunscomb, C. The bond and the 
free. Ab*, Apr. 

Durack, M. Keep him my country. 
AB**, 2, Dec. 

Dutourd, J. The milky way. Ab*, 
1, Mar. 


Eca de Queiroz, J. M. de. The 
city and the mountains. Ab**, 


2, Aug. 
Ehrenburg, I. G. The ninth wave. 
AB, 1, Sept.-Oct. 


Ehrenburg, I. G. The Thaw. AB, 
Apr. 

English, I. The key that rusts. Ab*, 
2, Jan.-Feb. 

Eustis, H. The fool killer. Ab*, 2, 
Jun. 


Fabricius. J. W. Girdle of emerald 
(ss). AB*, Apr. 


Fast, H. M. Silas Timberman. 
AB*, 1, Sept.-Oct. 

Faulkner, W. H. A fable. A, |. 
Jul. 





girls, 


Oories 
|. 


of 





Faulkner, W. H. Faulkner's 
county: tales of Yao ag 
County (ss). A*, 1, Sept. “Oct. 

Fersen, N. Tombolo. AB* ya 
Jan.-Feb. 

Fielding, G. Brotherly love. AB*, 
2, Jan.-Feb. 

Fonseca, R. L. Tower of ivory. 
Ab*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 

Forbes, E. Rainbow on the road. 


AB**, 1, Mar. 

Ford, D. Wise men make answer. 
AB*, 2, May. 

Forester, C. S. The good shepherd. 


aB**, 3, Aug. 

Fraser, R. Bell from a_ distant 
temple. AB*, 1, Jan.-Feb. 

Fraser, ™ Flight of wild geese. 
AB*, 1, Nov. 

PR ay G. The liberty man. 
AB**, 2, Dec. 


Garnett, D. Aspects of love. Ab**, 
1, Dec. 

Gautier, J. J. Skin deep. AB*, 3 
Sept.-Oct. 

Gellhorn, M. E. The honeyed 
peace (ss). Ab*, 1, Jan.-Feb. 
Gibbons, S. The shadow of a sor- 

cerer. aB, 3, Jul. 
The malediction. Ab*, 


, 


Goncharov, 1. A. Oblomov. A*, 5 


Graves, R. 
Ab*, Apr. 

Green, P. Achilles his armour. 
Ab*, 2, Nov. 

Greene, G. Loser take all. AB***, 
1, Mar. 

Greenwood, R. O mistress mine. 
aB**, 3, Dec. 

Groussard, S. A German officer. 
AB*, 2, Aug. 

Guareschi, G. Don Camillo’s 
dilemma. aB***, 3, Jan.-Feb. 


Homer’s daughter. 


Hanley, G. Drinkers of darkness. 
AB**, 1, Mar. 

Hardwick, E. The simple truth. 
Ab*, 2, Jun. 

Harling, R. The enormous shadow. 
AB* 


, 3, Nov. 
Harris, G. W. Sut Lovingwood 
(ss). A, 1, Sept.-Oct. 


Harris, J. Claws of mercy. AB**, 
2, Aug. 

Hartley, L. P. A perfect woman. 
A**, 1, Nov. 


Hastings, P. Dust in my pillow. 
AB**, Apr. 

Heath, W. L. Violent Saturday. 
An*?, 2; om 

Hesse, H. Gertrude. Ab*, 

Home, M., pseud. 
Bush, C. That was yesterday. 
aB**, 3, Jun. 

Hood, S. Since the fall. AB**, 1, 
Dec. 

Hostovsky, E. The 
patient. AB*, 1, Aug. 

— J. The fugitive. AB*, 2, 
un. 

Hoult, N. A death occurred. AB*, 
1, Jan.-Feb. 

Household, G. E. 


1, Aug. 


midnight 


Humana, C. ak 
Jacobs, J. Living in the clouds. 
AB*, 2, Nov. 

Huxley, A. L. The genius and the 
goddess. Ab**, 1, Sept.-Oct. 
Hyams, E. S. The slaughterhouse 

informer. AB*, 1, Jun. 


Jackson, C. R. Earthly creatures 
(ss). AB*, 1, Mar. 

Jackson, S. The bird’s nest. Ab*, 
1, Mar. 

Jameson, S. The hidden river. 
AB*, Apr. 

Jhabvala, R. P. To whom she will. 
Ab**, 2, Sept.-Oct. 

Jones, M. Helen Blake. AB*, 3 
Sept.-Oct. 


Karp, D. The day of the monkey. 
AB**, 3, Sept.-Oct. 

Kauffmann, S. A change of climate. 
Ab**, 2, Jun. 

Kee, R. A sign of the times. Ab*, 
3, Sept.-Oct. 

Kennedy, M. The oracles. AB**, 
1, Aug. 

Kiely, B. There was an ancient 
horse. Ab**, 1, Aug. 

Korolenko, V. G. Korolenko’s 
Siberia. A, 5, Jan.-Feb. 


Lagerkvist, P. F. The marriage 
feast (ss). Ab, 1, Sept.-Oct. 
Lambert, E. The veterans. AB***, 
1, Mar. 

Lamkin, S. The Easter egg hunt. 
AB**, 1, Mar. 

Lamott, K. The white sand of 
Shirahama. Ab**, 2, Sept.-Oct. 
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Lane, J., pseud. 
Dakers, E. The phoenix and the 
laurel. AB*, 1, Jan.-Feb. 
Lanham, P, pseud. 


Parker, C. J. L. The’ road 
awaits. Ab*, 2, May. 

Lee, V., pseud. 
Paget, V. Supernatural tales 
(ss). Ab*, 5, Jul. 

Lesort, P. A. The wind bloweth 


where it listeth. AB**, 1, Sept.- 
the 


Lewis, N. The day of fox. 
> tt, Awe. 
Llewellyn, R., pseud. 


Llewellyn Lloyd, R. D. V. Sweet 


witch. aB**, 3, May. 
Lodwick, J. The starless night. 
AB**, 1, Aug. 


Lott, M. Last hunt. AB**, 2, Aug. 


Macken, W. Sunset on the window 
panes. aB**, 3, May. 


Madariaga, S. de. A bunch of 
errors. Ab*, Apr. 
Mann, T. Confessions of Felix 


Krull, confidence man. A**, 1, 
Dec. 

Manning, O. The doves of Venus. 
AB*, 1, Dec. 


Marceau, F. By invitation only. 
Ab*, Apr. 

Martinson, H. The road. Ab*, 2, 
Aug. 

Masters, J. Bhowani Junction. 
aB***, 3, Jan.-Feb. 

Masters, J. Coromandel. aB***, 
3, Aug. 


Mauriac, F. Flesh and blood. A*, 
1, Mar. 

Mauriac, F. The lamb. Ab, 1, Nov. 

Mauriac, F. The river of fire. A*, 
1, Jan.-Feb. 

Mayer, M. The candidate. AB*, 
2, Sept.-Oct. 

Merle, R. Death is my trade. Ab*, 
1, Mar. 

Miller, M. Reunion. AB*, 1, Dec. 

Milosz, C. The usurpers. AB*, 2, 
Aug. 

Mitchison, N. M. To the Chapel 
perilous. AB*, 1, Nov. 

Mittelholzer, E. My bones and my 
flute. AB**, 1, Dec. 


Montagu, E. The small corner. 
Ab*, 2, May. 
Moore, B. Judith Hearne. Ab*, 
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Moore, R. A_ fair wind home, 
AB**, 2, May. 

Moorehead, A. A summer night. 
AB**, 1, Jan.-Feb. 


Moravia, A., pseud. 
Pincherle, A. A ghost at noon, 


A**, Apr. 
Morecroft, A. The fragile chain. 
AB*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 


Morris, W. The huge season. Ab*, 
1, Sept.-Oct. 

Musil, R. Young Torless. Ab*, |, 
Jul. 


Narayan, R. K. Waiting for the 
Mahatma. Ab*, 1, Nov. 

Neider, C. The white 
Ab*, 2, Aug. 


citadel, 


Nemerov, H. Federigo, or The 
power of Love. Ab*, 2, Jul. 
Newby, P. H. The picnic at 

Sakkara. A*, 1, Jun. 
Newhouse, E. The temptation of 
Roger Heriott, AB*, 1, Sept.- 


Oct. 

Niland, D’A. The Shiralee. AB**, 
2, Sept.-Oct. 

Nimier, R. Creatures of circum- 
stance, Ab*, 2, Mar. 


Oldenbourg, 7. The corner-stone. 
Ab*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 

Oliver, J., pseud. 
Rees, H. C. E. 
AB*, 1, Dec. 

Osaragi, J., pseud. 
Nojiri, K. Homecoming. Ab*, 
2, Nov. 


Sunset at noon. 


Parise, G. The priest among the 
pigeons. AB*, 3, Dec. 

Parry, D. Sea of glass. AB**, 1, 
Jun. 

Paul, E. H. 


Desperate scenery. 


AB**, 1, Sept.-Oct. 
Pavese, C. The political prisoner. 
Ab*, 1, Jun. 


Pegram, L. A day among many. 
AB**, 2, Sept.-Oct. 

Perry, J. The black sheep. Ab*, 2, 
Aug. 
Phelps, G. A man in his prime. 
AB**, 2, May. 
Pick, R. Escape of Socrates. AB*, 
2, Nov. : 
Porteous, C. Close to the wind 

(ss). AB*, 3, Sept.-Oct. 
Powell, A. The acceptance world. 
Ab*, 1, Jul. 
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Powys, J. C. Atlantis. Ab, 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 

Powys, J. C. A Glastonbury 
romance. A, 5, Sept.-Oct. 

Prebble, J. E. C. The brute streets. 


aB*, 3, May. 


Richler, M. Son of a small hero. 
Ab*, 1, Sept.-Oct. 

Rosenberg, J. The desperate art. 
Ab, 2, Jul. 

Rosenhaupt, H. W. The true de- 
ceivers. AB**, 3, Dec. 

Ruark, R. C. Something of value. 
ab, 3, Aug. 


Sagan, I’., pseud. 
Quoirez, F. 
Ab**, 2, Jul. 

Sansom, W. Lord love us. Ab*, 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 


Bonjour  tristesse. 


Sarton, M. Faithful are — the 
wounds. Ab*, 3, Dec. 

Selvon, S. An island is a world. 
Ab*, 1, Jun. 

Settle, M. L. The kiss of kin. 
AB*, 2, Mar. 

Sharp, M. ‘Tigress of the hearth. 
aB***, 3, Dec. 

Sinclair, U. B. What Didymus did. 
AB*, 1, Jan.-Feb. 

Soldati, M. ‘The Capri letters. 
Ab*, 1, Sept.-Oct. 

Soubiran, A. The healing oath. 
AB***, 2, Jan.-Feb. 

Steinbeck, J. Sweet Thursday. 
AB**, 1, Jan.-Feb. 

Stewart, J. I. M. The guardians. 
AB*, 1, Sept.-Oct. 

Stolz, M. Two by two. AB*, 2, 
Sept.-Oct. 

Stone, I. Love is eternal. AB**, 1, 
Sept.-Oct. 


Strachan, W. J. ed. Modern Italian 
stories (ss). AB*, 4, Sept.-Oct. 

Stuart, F. The pilgrimage. AB, 1, 
Jul. 


Subercaseaux, B. Jemmy Button. 
Ab*, 2, Jul. 

Sykes, C. H. Dates and parties. 
AB, 1, Nov. 


Sykes, G. The children of the light. 
Ab*, 1, Sept.-Oct. 


Taylor, B. J. The steam trawler 
Uganda. AB**, 2, Jan.-Feb. 
Taylor, E. Hester Lily (ss). Ab*, 

1, Jan.-Feb. 
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Templeton, E. This charming pas. 
time. AB*, 1, Jun. 

Thomas, D. Adveniures in the skin 
trade. Ab*, 1, Nov. 

Thomas, D. A prospect of the sea 
(ss). A*, 1, Dec. 

Thomsen, R. B. The tyrants. Ab*, 


_3, Dec. 
lilsiey, F. Brother Nap. AB**, |, 
Mar. 


Twain, M., pseud. 
Clemens, S. _ L. 
Wilson. Ab*, 5, Jul. 


Puddnhead 


Urquhart, F. The laundry girl and 
the Pole (ss). AB*, 1, Nov. 


Van der Post, L. Flamingo feather. 
AB**, 1, Jun. 

Van Druten, J. The vicarious years. 
AB*, 3, Nov. 

Vaughan, H. The candle and the 
light. AB**, 1, Jan.-Feb. 


Velde, J. van. The big ward. Ab, 
3, Sept.-Oct. 

Vidal, G. Messiah. AB, 1, Sept.- 
Oct. 

Viertel, P. White hunter, black 
heart. Ab**, 2, Mar. 

Vittorini, E. Tune for an elephant. 
Ab*, 1, May. 

Waltari, M. TV. A nail merchant 


at nightfall. aB 
Walter, E. The 
Ab*, 2, Jun. 
Waugh, A. LE. St. J. Officers and 
gentlemen. A**, 1, Aug. 
Welty, E. The bride of the Innis- 
fallen. Ab*, 1, Dec. 
White, J. D. Flamingo lake. AB**, 
2, Mar. 
Wiechert, E. E. 


, 3, May. 
untidy — pilgrim. 


The simple life. 


Ab, 2, Mar. 
Wilkins, W. V. Valley beyond time. 
AB*, 1, Jun. 
Wilson, H. M. Land of my 
children. AB***, 1, Aug. 
Woods, W. Manuela. Ab**, Apr. 
Wyllic, J. Riot. Ab*, 2, Jan.-Feb. 
Yaffe, J. Angry Uncle Dan. Ab*, 
Apr. : 
Yourcenar, M. Memoirs _ ol 
Hadrian. A*, 2, Aug. 


Zand, H. The last sortie. Ab*, Apr. 

Zola, E. Thérése Raquin. A*, 5, 
Dec. 

Zola, E. Zest for life. A*, 1, Nov. 
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